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Why have any armaments ? 


HE revolt of the 57 over rearmament is the most hopeful thing that 


has happened in the Labour Party for a decade. 


the end of the acquiescence of a 


For it marks 
considerable section of the Labour 


Party in the official policy which a few of us have argued is disastrous. 


Tne 57, we are told, consist of the 
Bevanites and the pacifists. But the num- 
ber of the avowed Bevanites and pacifists 
is comparatively few and among the 57 
were members who have not hitherto ex- 
pregsed their views strongly. 

Again there were the abstainers and 
those who voted with the official party 
simply because they blindly accept the 
principle of majority decision at a party 
meeting, whether they are there or not. 


FREE VOTE 


My own suggestion was ‘that on this 
issue there should be a free vote and that 
members should vote according to their 
consciences. 

When I was a member of the Labour 
group on Ayrshire County Council we used 
to decide when differences arose that there 
should be a free vote and it worked well. 

1 do not see why the Parliamentary 
Labour Party should not adopt the same 
idea, After all the number of occasions 
when I have voted against the Party is 
very few. 

On most of the issues on which Parlha- 


“mentary divisions have taken place I vote 
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with the Labour Party. 


I would not vote against the Labour 
Party on comparatively unimportant 
matters. On big issues I have voted and 
been a teller in the Lobby against the 
Goyernment, 

For example [I was the teller for the 
“Noes” apainst the ratification of the 
North Atlantic Treaty and against the 
clause jin the National Health Act im- 
posing a charge for false teeth and spec- 
tacles. I voted against the ratification 
of the Japanese Treaty and against con- 
scription, 

Yet I cannot recall one division where I 
found myself in the Lobby along with 
Winscon Churchill and the Tories. On those 
occasions they voted with the Labour Party. 

So it cannot be said that I have ever 
voted against the Labour Party when it 
was in danger from its foes. Indeed I have 
voted for the Labour Party during the last 
six years in more divisions than Mr. Att- 
lee, Mr. Morrison or Mr. Shinwell. 


ABSTENTION 


But the vote on the Defence White 
Paper was one of those occasions when a 
vote against the decision of the majority 
of the Parliamentary Party ‘was made in- 
evitable, largely by the terms of the amend- 
ment that was put down. 

Mr. Churchill’s motion read: “That this 
House approves the statement on Defence.” 

To this the official Labour amendment 
moved by Mr. Strachey read: 

“To add the words ‘but has no con- 
fidence in the capacity of Her Majesty’s 
present advisers to carry it out.’” 

To vote for this meant approval of Mr. 
Churchill’s Defence Programme. 

Abstention was the only possible course 
on the first vote. 

And on the main question I felt I could 
do nothing else but vote against the 
Churchill motion. 

The very terms of the Labour official 
motion made an open division in the party 
inevitable. 

The explanation that all this was due 
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(Unations photo) 


ORPHANS OF INCHON 
. when one has seen what this 
means, one does not know if one should pity 
| or curse the men and their doctrines which 
have caused the word Pity te disappear 
from the vocabulary of nations,” writes 
Charles Favrel of Le Monde on page three. 


war 


25 YEARS ON TOWER HILL 


The only issue: Peace 


— DONALD SOPER 


YPHE Rev. Dr. Donald Soper, who is billed 
* “to speak at the Peace Pledge Union’s 
public meeting at the Central Hall, West- 
minster advertised in the adjoining columns 
is a Methodist minister who does not believe 
in waiting for the people to come to his 
church, but goes to talk to them in the open 
air. 

At mid-day every Wednesday for the past 

25 years, he has joined the “ spouters ” and 

hawkers on Tower Hill, in the City of Lon- 

don, and preached the gospel of Chris- 

| tianity and peace. On Sunday afternoons 
he is to be found at “spouter’s corner” at 

Marble Arch, and when he recently visited 
Australia, he held the same kind of open- 

air meetings there. 


Dr. Soper is famed for his witty yet pro- 
found answers to the most awkward ques- 
tions, and before the war gave a series of 
wireless talks, “‘ Question Time on Tower 
Hill,” in, which he analysed the kind of 
questions which the man in the street was 
asking about the Church and current 
affairs, and his answers to them. 

Speaking on Tower Hill last month, he 
said “I believed 25 years ago, and I have 
believed ever since, that the corner-stone of 
the Christian life and hope is this ques- 
tion of peace, because peace is becom¥ig the 
only issue.” 


In PN next week 


HE next issue of Peace News 

will be enlarged to eight pages 
and will be largely devoted to the 
subject of the attitude of the in- 
dustrialised West to the under- 
developed countries. 


In a time like the present, when govern. 
ments are moving toward catastrophe 
through competitive arming it is inevi- 
table that the pacifist witness should be 
on the need for resistance to this trend 
and on the overwhelming case for an 
abosolute renunciation of war. 


The pacifist’s renunciation of war, how- 
ever, is the consequence of his deep con- 
viction that humanity is bound together 
by ties of brotherhood, and this convic- 
tion also finds expression in positive con- 
ceptions of social policy. 

An important aspect of this side of the 
pacifist’s outlook is his concern that the 
enormous power of production developed 
in the West should be used to help the 
peoples of the poverty-ridden areas of 
the world to develop the means to a 


healthy life. Many of the articles in 
next week’s issue will be devoted to this 
subject. 

Vera Brittain will contribute an article 
devoted to the subject of the PPU Cen- 
tral Hall meeting: “ Britain—Bridge or 
Battlefield? ’ There will be an article 
on Lord Boyd Orr by Robert Greacen. 


Important articles coming from outside the 
pacifist ranks will be contributed by 
Harold Wilson, MP (former Minister of 
Supply), James Grifliths, MP (former 
Colonial Secretary), and Leslie Hale, MP. 


Among pacifist contributors will be Wilfred 
Wellock, Harold Bing, MA, FRHistS, 
| Francis Rona, MSc, and Frank Dawtry. 
There will be the usual contributions from 
Sybil Morrison and Emrys Hughes, MP. 


Japanese Treaty 


a fraud 


PACIFIST BEFORE U.S. 
SENATE 


HE Japanese Peace Treaty and 


4h Security Pact were described 
as “a fraud in certain important 
respects,” by the Rev. A. J. Muste, 
speaking on behalf of the American 
Fellowship of Reconciliation before 
the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on Jan. 23. 


In a_ testimony running into several 
thousand words, Mr. Muste criticised the 
Treaty and Security Pact on the following 
five heads: 


1, These instruments do not grant the 
Japanese people genuine independence. 
Occupation of Japan by foreign, i.e. 
American, troops continues under another 
name. 

In providing for Japanese rearmament 
they are fraudulent, because this is a 
flat violation of the Japanese constitu- 
tion (which renounced war and the threat 
or use of force). 

. We are also violating a pledge made to 
mankind and the dead of World War II 
to disarm Japan completely. 

From an economic point of view, the 
treaty and pact will involve a burden 
which the Japanese economy will be un- 
able to bear, and in the end the United 
States will have to foot the bill. 

. Rearming Japan will not stop Russia and 
Communism, 


Mr. Muste said that he had no simple 
or cheap solution for the problem. He be- 
lieved that the one chance for the U.S. to 
survive lay in having the courage, imagina- 
tion and faith to adopt the non-violent way 
which Gandhi exemplified, and which he be- 
lieved to be implicit also in Christian ethics. 


The United States should get out of the 
Orient, spend what she now spent on war 
in helping the economies of needy countries, 
and strengthen her democratic way of life. 
Her citizens should train themselves to offer 
non-violent resistance to any form of 
aggression or tyranny which might threaten. 


At the end of his testimony, Mr. Muste 
was cross-questioned by Senator Owen 
Brewster (R. Maine), who asked him why 
he thought that the Asian peoples would re- 
member Japanese atrocities, and feel hostile 
toward the U.S., if the U.S. and Japanese 
soldiers fought together against Com- 
munism. Would they not welcome U/S. help 
against Communism and Russia ? 

He replied by saying that the Chinese had 
welcomed the new regime, and had no re- 
sentment against Stalin for helping them 
to get rid of the interference by Western 
nations which they regarded as being im- 
plicit in the old regime. By intervening in 
a military way to help them to get rid of 
Stalin, we should be playing straight into 
his hands. 
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WOE TO AN AGGRESSED 
PEOPLE! 


R. KENNETH YOUNGER is a 

politician who has reached 

high office in the State early in life 

and is held to give promise of a bril- 

liant future—if the way in which the 

world’s affairs are moving is to per- 
mit of any brilliant futures. 


Certainly the way in which he faced a 
prowing opposition as he developed the 
first part of his speech at the “ Peace With 
China”? meeting at the Central Hall last 
week was a warming experience, good to 
watch. 

He insisted on putting the case for what 
the Government with which he had been 
associated had done in the past, as well as 
indicating what he hoped would be its 
policy in the future, where his views were 
more in line with those of his audience. 
One could disagree with him and admire. 


The statement upon which the earlier 
part of his case was founded, however, was 
such a bloodless, legalistic abstraction 
from reality that many present must have 
felt a chill in the spine as they heard it. 

“I do not dispute wnat Mr, Cameron 
has said about the horrors of war in 

Korea, but we have to keep on reminding 

ourselves that these horrors were let 

loose by ageression, and therefore the 
cause of these horrors is aggression.” 

Just that! Mr. Younger “did not dis- 
pute,” but that was all that need be said 
about that side of the business. What 
Mr. Cameron had said about the horrors 
that had befallen the Korean people in the 
process of their -liberation was doubtless 
true, but it was in very dubious taste. 
What we had to do was to keep in our 
minds that the things that Mr. Cameron 
had been describing had been let loose by 
aggression. Therefore the cause of the 
tragic plight of the Korean people, some 
indication of which is given in the extract 
from M. Charles Favrel’s article we pub- 
lish on page 3, is aggression, ‘ 

“ . . he took water and washed his 
hands.” 


* 


A good deal could be said, and will have 
to be discussed by the UN later if that 
organisation is to continue to function in 
the future, about whether what happened in 
Korea can legitimately be called aggres- 
sion in the same sense as it was aggression 
when, for instance, the British first sent 
armed forces into Egypt. 

That need not be dealt with now, how- 
ever. The previous. Government having 
taken its «decision on the matter Mr. 
Younger must obviously be expected to 
stand by it. 

What seems to us such a terrible portent 
is that one of our more brilliant young 
statesmen sees no reason to question the 


inevitability cf what has followed for the ! 


Korean people as a result of that aggres- 
sion. 

This is the kind of thing we must expect 
to face when an aggression takes place. 

A people is wronged. Those who stand 
for the rule of law are to rush to the 
scene. They are not there to save the 
wronged population from further hurt; they 
are to help to grind it—men, women and 
children, and the houses they inhabit—into 
the mud. The important thing is to punish 
the aggressor. If the aggressed people are 
to be destroyed in the process that is just 
their bad. luck. 

Now, the justification of this view of 
things, we suppose, is that it is the future 
we are defending. We are making it clear 
that henceforth aggression is to meet with 
jts due punishment. 

The killed, maimed, and homeless Koreans 
are part of the necessary sacrifice to the 
safety of the future. They, in fact, are to 
suffer and die for zs. 


* 


If this is where we have arrived—and 
if we are to set aside the horrors, of which 
we have so far only had some glimpses, 
with the judgment that their cause was 


agpression, that is where we have arrived : 


—the world has lost its way so far as 
moral values are concerned. 


We are not entitled to co-operate in the | 


destruction of a people to save ourselves 
or for the sake of posterity. : 

The worst thing of which, the Russian 
Cummunists can be accused is that they act 
on this principle. They need have no moral 
scruples in destroying or inflicting misery 
on ‘innocent people if it serves the cause of 
the’ future. - By this attitude they destroy 
the moral values that make a decent society 
possible: in the wety act of seeking to 
construet a decent society. 

ff the rest of thé world has come to the 
point where it is ready to act on the same 


evil principle, there is no future for it 
worth contemplating, atom bomb or no 
atom bomb. 


We have to think again” about our 
method of dealing with aggression, and one 
would like to see those statesmen who have 
9 spacial responsibility in this matter 
making a beginning. , 


The significance of 
Mr. Bevan 


F it had not been that the an- 
nouncement of the dissolution. of 
Parliament immediately preceded the 
Labour Party Conference at Scar- 
borough in 1951, the issue which has 
now come to a head would have been 
joined then. 

It is nonsense to suggest, as the Daily 
Herald did, that Aneurin Bevan and his 
supporters are now deliberately bent on 
challenging the democratie decisions of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party and adver- 
tising their antagonism to its elected leader. 


What about the democratic decision taken 
at the Labour Party Conference ? 


At that time, under the heading * Signi- 


ficance of Scarborough,” Peace News 
pointed out that even a superficial agree- 
ment had only been made possible by 


scrapping the ortginal agenda, re-drafting 
the manifesto with Mr. Bevan’s help, elimi- 
nating any figures given for the defence 
programme, and any reference to priority 
claims. Bevan and his supporters have 
clearly not defied any decision of the Party 
Conference. 


Principles not personalities 


Nor is the clash fundamentally one of 
personalities. 
_ Obviously personalities must enter in, but 
it is part of the evasion of the whole issue 
to suggest that it stems from 2 personal 
antagonism to Mr. Attlee or the personal 
ambitions of Mr. Bevan. 


When Ernest Bevin challenged the 
leadership of George Lansbury he was not 
accused of personal ambition. The clash 
then was between two conceptions of the 
meaning of Socialism. 


Although Mr. Bevan and many of those 
who support him are not pacifists, and this 
is not a repetition of that earlier clash, it 
is clear that when Mr. Bevin drove George 
Lansbury from the leadership of the 
Labour Party at Brighton in 1935, the issue 
of the real significance of Socialism was 
not decided once and for all. 


Bi-partisan foreign policy 


What it led to was the acceptance by the 
Labour Party of a_ bi-partisan foreign 
policy, from which they have suffered ever 
since. 

They have not learned the lesson from 
Ramsay Macdonald’s mistakes. It is futile 
to refuse to take part in a ccalition govern- 
ment if they are not prepared to give a 
serious challenge to Tory foreign policy. 
They thereby stultify their own domes- 
tic policy. Much more important matters 
than personal rivalries are, therefore, at 
stake now. The issue is one of principle 
and has become one of conscience. 


| Constituency Parties v. TUC 


The clash is not so much between indi- 
viduals as between the constituency par- 
| ties of the Labour Party and the Trade 
Union Congress—as the elections at Scar- 
borough indicated. 

If there is to be talk of democratic de- 

cisions, we may well ask what consultation 
there is with the rank and file members 
of the Trade Unions and how far block 
votes reprgsent the real views of Trade 
Unionists or the personal prejudices of 
| executives or leading officials. 
We say “ personal prejudices ” advisedly, 
ee much of Trade Union policy is based 
upon a fear of Communism which bedevils 
the minds of many of its leaders. 

We.believe that Trade Union leaders are 
making a serious miscalculation when they 
suggest that the TU Movement as a whole 
is solidly behind the rearmament 
programme. 

If there was opportunity for the whole 
Labour Movement to express its views, in 
ouv judgment the truly democratic decision 
would support the action of Bevan rather 
than that of Attlee. 

The struggle may well prove to be be- 
tween the Union leaders and the vepresen- 
tatives of the constituency parties. The 
Union leaders want to silence opposition as 
Sir William Lawther showed when, in his 
fraternal greetings at Scarborough, he 
gave a warning to the rebels that democracy 
meant that those who were unwilling to 
agree with majority decisions should get 
| out. 


Socialism and Pacifism 


The Daily Herald .suggests that the 
Labour Movement as a whole is tired of 
the exotism of the minority. “It wants to 
win the next election and that election can- 
not be won by a divided party.” : 

Nor could it be won by a party which 
! merely patched itself up for the occasion. 
The important question is not whether the 
Labour Party is going to win the next elec- 
tion, but whether the principles upon which 
‘it has been built are to be victorious. 

The final test of loyalty is not that of 
obedience to a leader but of adherence to 
fundamental principles. 

We believe that the Labour Party could 
only have won the last election if they had 
presented a Socialist alternative to Con- 
servative policy abroad as well.as at home. 

They certainly have no chance of winning 
the next election on a bi-partisan foreign 
policy which makes a fully Socialist domes- 
tic policy impossible. 

The significance of Mr. Bevan js that his 
challenge is not to Mr. Attlee but to the 
official interpretation. of Socialism. 

We believe that he is inconsistent and 
iNogical in his support for a smaller ex- 
penditure on armaments. His stand serves 


BEHIND 
THE 
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to express the deep dissatisfaction with the 
policies to which the Parliamentary Labour 
Party has allowed itself to become com- 
mitted, but he is not offering an effective 
alternative. 

We hope that he and those associated 
with him will come to see that the Labour 
Party went wrong when it rejected George 
Lansbury, and that, sooner or later, they 
will have to reassess, not Scarborough 
(1951), but Brighton (1935), and learn that 
Socialism inesecapably involves pacitism. 


The Russian arms bill 


| Spee a military expenditure 
for the current year, aceording 
to the Moscow Radio is to amount to 
the equivalent ef £10,100 millions. 

This represents 23.8 per cent. of her total 
budgetary expenditure, as compared with 
21.3 per cent. last vear and 18.5 per cent. in 
1950. 

The percentages of budgetary expendi- 
ture cannot appropriately be compared with 
British or American percentages as_ the 
Russian budget of course covers a wider 
financial area. 

We have quoted them as a measure of the 
armaments expansion which it will be seen 
is advancing in Russia as in Great Britain 
and the USA. The amount is far behind the 
American expenditure of £23,000 millions, 
but it is clear that when the three year 
plans upon which the Western powers are 
engaged are completed, given the continua- 
tion of the Russian trend, they will find 
reasons to begin on new plans of expansion. 

What is happening shows not only the 
futility of the British bi-partisan policy as 
a means of preventing war, but it also 
demonstrates the artificiality of the assump- 
tion of Mr. Bevan and his colleagues that 
there could be any finality in their scaled- 
down conception of an armaments expan- 
sion plan. 


Unemployment and the 
drift to war 


TARVED of orders from foreign 

and home buyers, Lancashire 
mill owners have pressed Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft, President of the Board 
of Trade, to give them “defence” 
work. 

In a scheme to stop the flight of workers 
from North-East Lancashire, the county’s 
No. 2 planning committee, which looks 
after the area, has also urged ‘a proper 
share-out ” of such orders to the hungry 
mills. 

A deputation of the area’s councillors 
has just met its Members of Parliament— 
drawn from all parties—to get them to back 
the schenie. 

What do the workers themselves think of 
these attempts to add them to Britain's 
swelling “ defence’? army ? 

Weavers’ leaders say their members 
would feel “no distaste”? at supplying mili- 
tary needs. 

“Why should they?” said Mr. T. H. 
Seed, secretary of a weavers’ association in 
one of the slump area’s badly-hit towns. 

“With the situation as it is at the 
moment, the operatives would be very glad 
to hear that any such orders had been given 
to the trade.” 


Councillor G. Hoyle, secretary of an- 
other association in a neighbouring town, 
echoing Mr. Seed’s comment, added: 


“There’s no difference to the operative be- 
tween defence and ordinary orders. 

“Jt’s all weaving—and the defence or- 
devs will keep the weavers from unemploy- 
ment.” 


Laneashire’s unemployment is_ rising 
sharply. Recent returns show that in one 


month, the dole queue had grown by nearly 
17,000 textile workers. 

And every week brings more news of 
mills closing for a week, or going on the 
equally-dreaded ‘ short-time ’’ — working 
only three or four days a week. 

Little wonder that these Lancashire folk, 
recalling thin days between the wars, are 
eager to grab what work is going, re- 
gardless of moral questions. 

But with each new war order, their 
vested interest in the arms drive 
strengthens. At best, they and their leaders 
are only postponing the grim times: at 
worst they are co-operating in an enter- 
prise which can lead to horrors surpassing: 
sane men’s nightmares. 


US rejects UMT 


HE British Press has scarcely 
mentioned the significant fact 
that the American House of Repre- 
sentatives has refused to approve a 
Bill for universal military training, 
and has preferred the present 
method of selective drafts. 
_ On the other hand, though Mv. Churchill 
indignantly repudiates the suggestion that 
Conservatives were ready to increase the 
range of conscription here, the Government 
is calling-up a larger number of conscripts 
this year and has plans for a voluntary 
scheme under which lads would be invited 


to begin a period of military service as 
young as 15. 

Better, in this instance, to follow the 
Ilouse of Representatives. Better still to 
abolish altogether conscription which is 80 
fundamental a denial of the freedom 0 
which we boast when referring to the Wes- 
tern way of life. 


Britain recruits children 


IEXT month a battalion is toe be 
4% formed at Tuxford Camp, 
Notts, in which the Army hopes t0 
enlist 450 boys between 15 and 17}. 


This Regimental Boys’ Battalion 18 
designed to supply regular warrant officers 
and NCOs for the infantry, and will be dis- 
tinct from the Cadet Forces, which are no 
part of the Armed Forces of the Crown. 

“ts military training and education 
course,” reports the News Chronicle, “ are 
planned to produce soldiers, fitted for te 
sponsibility and leadership.” 

Reeruits will be drawn from the Army's 
5,000 enlisted boys, and the rest wil! be boys 
of school-leaving age joinine the Regualt 
Army. 

Experience with Tribunals for consciel 


tious objectors has no doubt taught the, 


authorities that even at the tender 2ee ot 
172. a thoughtful youth ray have developed 
a conviction against war. : 

One safeguard against the development of 
such a conscience is to catch the potentia 
recruit before he is old enough to think. 

The experiment represents a curious con 
mentary on this nation’s habitual opinion 
of itself as  child-loving and humane: 
Already we are one of the few countries 
which conscript and send boys abroad at 18 
despite the known medical faet that thé 
under-20s are far more vulnerable to tube” 
culosis and other serious diseases than those 
above that age. 

To seek recruits from schoolboys is a ye 
more dvastic example of criminal irrespon 
sibility towards the young, 


The Bishop of Chichester 
and the Remer trial 


CCORDING to Monday’s Times 


A Dr. George Bell, the Bishop of 
Chichester, has confirmed a state 
ment made by a lawyer witness, Dr. 


Fabian von Schlabrendorff, at the | 


trial of former Major-General Ott? 


Ernst Remer now being conducted il! 


Brunswick. 


Remer, deputy leader of the neo-Nadl . 


Socialist Reich Party, was in command 0 
the guard battalion in Berlin at the time of 
the anti-Hitler plot of July 20, 1944. He 
faces charges of having insulted the pro 
tagonists of German resistance, and de- 
famed the memories of those who lust the” 
lives in supporting it. 

_ Von Schlabrendorff was a leading figut® 
in. the resistance movement, and the whole 
trial is throwing new light ‘on the hostility 
to Hitler of members of the old Officers 
corps. 

Dr. Bell reports that during a visit ¢? 
Stockholm in May, 1942, he met two Gel” 
mans, of whom the chief was Pastor Die 
trich Bonhoeffer (murdered by the 9S if 
April, 1945, for his share in the plo\). Bow’ 
hoeffer and his colleague requested th? 
Bishop to find out whether the British and 
other Allied Governments would be pre’ 
pared to treat with a bona fide Germat 
Government for a peace settlement whet 
the Hitler regime was overthrown. 

‘he Bishop duly conveyed this message 0 
Mr. Eden, “but the British Governmet! 
found itself unable to take any action i! 
the matter.” fs 


The Epic of German 
resistance 


Shortly after the war ended, a closel¥ 
documented account of the German resis: 
tance movement appeared in two issues 03 
Human Events, “A Weekly Analysis for 
the American Citizen,” published in Wash 
ington, D.C., and edited by Felix Morley 
and Frank C. Hanighen. ~ 
a Moe the wee ex-editor of the 

ashington Post, had als incipa 
of Haverford College apm ager 

The first account, entitled “ The Epie of 
the German Underground,” was publishe 
on Feb. 27, 1946. The second, “ Resistancé 
in the German Foreign Office,” appeared on 
April 3, 1946, and was written by BE, 2 
pong ae intel ete officer of the Enemy 

ranch, Foreign Econotnie Administratiol 
(USA). g Aadministrati 

This second report described more that 
ten years of secret struggle avainst Hitle? 
by such German Foreign Office leaders 2% 
Baron Ernst von Weis&cker, Ulrich vot 
Hassel, Otto Kiep (former Consul Genera! 
in New York), and Paul Schmidt; and re 
corded how this resistance group, throug! 
Gordeler, warned the Swedish Government! 
that Hitler was considering the invasion 
Sweden in 1942, thus enabling the Swede? 
to forestall disaster. 

_In the first account, Dr. Bell’s part ® 
liaison between the German Resistant? 
Idaders and the British Government w@% 
fully described, and the opinion was e* 
pressed that if Britain had given to the 
German Resistance even a part of the suP* 
port given to resistance movements in othe! 
European countries, the waz might have 
been shortened by two years and the n 
deplored horrors of “ unconditional surre!™ 
der” avoided. 

E, A. Bayne remarked that the heroie e™ 
deavours of the anti-Hitler German group? 


had been “ strangely concealed from Ame! | 


can readers.” Equally strange and sinisté 
has been the concealment here. 
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LAND IN RUINS 


A 


A French War Correspondent 


The following is an extract from an article by M. CHARLES 
FAVREL, who has been correspondent for Le Monde, one of the 
leading French newspapers, in Korea, Indo-China and Egypt. 

The article, published in “ Esprit,” November, 1951, is in 
the form of a letter to an American, “ Mr. Smith,” It has been 


translated for Peace News by E. 

O not be surprised, Mr. Smith, 

if history judges the dropping 

of the atom bomb on Hiroshima as 

she has already judged the surprising 

terms of the communiqué from Mac- 

Arthur’s Headquarters dated Oct. 12, 
1950: 


“The powerful American warship Mis- 
souri yesterday in less than an hour 
poured 800,000 Ib, of death and destruc- 
tion on military objectives in the town of 
Chongjin-. .” ~ , : 
Death by the pound, served in slices. Ah! 
those words say exactly what they mean to 
the grocers at Headquarters who control 
the seales and keep their sinister book- 
keeping up to date. 
It is here, My. Smith, that I hoped for 
something from your GIs, hoping at least 
to find a glimmer of humanity in the accom- 
plishment of a sad duty which military 
honour did not permit them to discuss. But, 
like monsters of the Apocalypse, your 
pilots, spitting fire and death, rushed to 
attack the crucified earth with rockets and 
napalm. For months on end, day after 
night, yard by yard, they have poured out 
their wrath on corpses, ruins, ashes ... 
“ Jolly good work” they said, rubbing their 
hands. y 
One of them, David Tatum, a young 22- 
year-old pilot, cited in the heroes gallery 
of the American magazine Time on Jan. 1, 
1951, stated: P ; 
“7 imagine that if we have to kill ten 
civilians in order to kill one soldier who 
might later fire on us, we are justified.’ 
Only once in my life before has it been 
my Ict to hear such terrible words. That 
was in 1934, during the bloody repression 
of the revolt in the Asturias. Having inter- 
ceded with a Spanish captain in an effort 
to prevent the execution of a child of seven 
who, facing the firing squad, was holding 
his father’s hand, I received this reply in 
a tone of voice which I have not yet been 
a rget: ¢ 
gee ges years’ time he would be like 

his father, we had better finish with him 

ce) 


now... 
“ A change from bullock-carts ” 


At one time or another executioners find 
the same phrases to justify themselves, and 
America, who undertook the sublime task of 
democratising Japan and of de-nazifying 

7ermany, would gain if she could humanise 
a tew of her pilots for whom war 1s an Inv1- 
gcrating sport which has its red-letter days, 
ike the one described by Lieutenant Edwin 
W. Robertson, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, who, in his F-80, was lucky enough to 
turn a big limousine which he came across 
on the road to Pyongyang into something 
resembling a sieve. . 

“ That was a change from my ordinary | 
job of looking for bullock-carts,” he said, | 
delighted. 

That he should think it and that he should 
say it, Mr. Smith, 1 find sad enough, but 
that it should be quoted in the day’s com- 
muniqué from the 5th Air Force (Jan. 
1951), proves that it is generally accep- 
table, that it is not likely to shock anyone, 
that man-hunting, having become part of 
cur everyday standards, can be recom- 
mended as part of our training. 


| 


THE BATTLE OF THE BUDGETS 


TWO Budgets are to the 
country this week. 

One is the annual national Budget, that 
Strange document in whrch tne supreme 
idiocy of our economic system is reduced to 
financial terms and exposed to the ridicule 
of all sane men. its figures have been dis- 
closed on the front page of every news- 
Paper, ; 

‘The other is the usual weekly Budget of 
Peace News, that somewhat pathetic docu- 
Ment in which the disproportion between 
National wealth and national wisdom is 
starkly revealed. Its figures will be found 
at the foot of this cloumn. 

No two documents could be more sharply 
conflicting in character and purpose. The 
Chancellor's main object is to find money 
Or war. We are budgetting for peace. 

As a result, the two Budgets are im per- 
betual conflict. The contest is at present 
Unequal. The Chancellor has the advantage 
of more effective weapons: he employs 
Compulsory extortion. We do what no 
Chancellor would dare to do: we leave the 
Size of the contribution to the conscience 
Sf the taxpayer. 

This gives us at least the consolation of 
Moral superiority, which, am given to 
pgerend: should enable us to win in the 
nd. 


presented 


! am aware that many of you will have 
Precious little left after Mr. Butler has 
finished with you. It is not easy to beg | 
trom a man who has just been robbed. 

Nevertheless, take a long view of it, and 
you'll see that every shilling given to PN 
's a step towards national security, econo- 
Mic stability and a reduction in jncome-tax. | 


B. J. BOOTHROYD 
Contributions since Feb. 29: £41 8s, ld. 
Total for 1952: £213 12s. 4d. 
p Please make cheques, etc. payable to 
ace News, Lid., and address them to 
ra Brittain, PRG Peace News, | 
4. | 


Blackstock Road, 


latter 


H. Bartlett. 


One winter evening, a pilot returned 
from a strafing trip, while warming him- 
self at the stove, told how he had spotted 
the black shadow of a man running across 
a snow-covered field: 

“J had to make three passes to get 
him,” said the pilot, “and even then I 
didn’t know whether I really got him or 
whether he was pretending to be dead. ..” 
Loud bursts of laughter from his com- 

rades, slapping him heartily on the back... 

What is really serious, My. Smith, is that 
no voice was raised to say to this boy: 
“ You think you’re a man because you show 
no pity. Know that a true hero helps a 
helpless foe; only a brute finishes him off 
and that brute is a murderer who dis- 
honours the uniform he wears.” 


No pity for the population 


Alas, Mr. Smith, in the Korean war 
your GIs have shown no pity. They had no 
pity because their consciousness of belong- 
ing to a superior race made them treat the 
natives like mangey dogs. 

As early as July, 1950, I wrote: 

“The GIs feel no sympathy for the 
poverty-stricken population which they 
see crawling about in the villages or run- 
ning away in disorder into the woods. 
The towns which they pass through 


on Korea 


appear to them filthy, rusted away, cor- 
roded, leprous, like those squatters’ camps 
which are found on the outskirts of big 
cities, worlds of rubbish and old iron. As 
a result, they have the disgusted airs of 
a gentleman who turns up the ends of his 
trousers before going’ through mud on 
the tips of his toes, and they have no wish 
to see the light of a human countenance 
in the anguished face turned towards 
them.” 

Later on, when they experienced the hard 
test of the winter retreat, this feeling of 
contemy, with regard to the Korean popu- 
lation became a sort of hatred, and the GIs 
holding them to be responsible for their own 
misfortunes, carried out without hesitation 
orders to push the pitiable flocks of wan- 
dering refugees off the roads into the snow- 
covered fields, Barbavous orders if there 
ever were any, for there is no military 
necessity which can justify the agony of a 
population left without help for too long 
because its miserable fate did not interest 
those who pretended that they had entered 
the war in order to protect them. 


“Final lights of an infinite suffering” 


What was done, later, for the Korean 
population, was done without warmth and 
heartiessly, under the pressure of world 
opinion roused by the press. 

At this time I wrote in Le Monde: 

“ The proof is complete that the interven- 
tion of the United States is resulting in a 


How should the pacifist Labour MPs have behaved under the 
late Labour Government, asks A. E, SOUTH. 
“Sometimes pacifists, myself included, have criticised their conduct, yet 
it may he that they were right, and since there will assuredly be another 
Labour Government, a discussion of their difficulties seems warranted.” 


Pacifism and Labour Politics 


N the first place 1 would answer 

those pacifists who disapprove of 
pacifist participation in party 
politics. 

It is true, as they say, that the pacifist 
idea which rejects the ultimate sanction of 
armed force, cannot be squared logically 
with membership of any political party 
which seeks dominion over the Nation- 
State, dependent for its very existence in 
the modern world on the ultimate sanction 
of armed force. 

It is also quite obvious ‘that pacifists sup- 
porting a political party governing the 
Nation-State, are in a position of extreme 
compromise. 

Yet this was ever so. 

“Between the Idea 
And the Reality : 
Between the Motion 
And the Act 
Falls the Shadow.” 

No doubt Wilberforce, much to his dis- 
gust, profited indirectly from slavery until 
slavery was abolished. No doubt, to their 
equal disgust, pacifists who criticise paci- 
fist participation in polities, profit directly 
or indirectly from British Imperialism, and 
pay taxes, either directly or indirectly, 
which help towards the upkeep of the 
armed forces and rearmament. 

Compromise is inevitable, being the first 
concession the idealist must make to reality, 
i.e. the world he wishes to change, if he is 
to be effective. 


The case for the MPs 


It is, therefore, in a tolerant spirit, with 
a frank acknowledgement of my equal 
human frailty, that I wish to discuss the 
conduct of the pacifist Labour MPs under 
the late Labour government. 

What are the facts ? 

They were elected representatives to 
Parliament of a political party which while 
in power instituted peace-time conscription, 
involved Britain in war in Korea, and 
launched a £4,700 millions rearmament pro- 
gramme. They were: pacifists, and yet 
they continued to support and vote for that 
government even on issues where its foreign 
policy was involved. 

They obviously compromised themselves 
appallingly, and before challenging their 
conduct, I must state what seems to me to. 
be their defence. 

They were not elected to Parliament as 
pacifists, but as representatives of the 
Labour Party. Nor were they only paci- 
fists; their pacifism was only a facet of 


| what might be for them the more all em- 


bracing humanism of socialism. Nor was 
Labour’s foreign policy wholly misguided; 
its imperialist aspect, for example, was pro- 
gressive and statesmanlike. But most im- 
portant of all in their eyes, Labour was do- 
ing a good job in home affairs; it was, very 
gradually, raising up the living standards 
and status of working people. 

They are entitled to claim that if during 
the period when the Second Labour Govern- 
ment was endangered owing to its narrow 
majority they had voted against. the 
Government or abstained on a vital motion, 
they would have done the cause of pacifism 
a great disservice. For would the Labour 
Party ever trust its pacifists again, if the 
brought its Government down? 
Would it continue to endorse them as Par- 


liamentary candidates ? 


They are also entitled to claim that when 


they voted against Tory motions of cen- 


sure on various aspects of Government 
policy, they were not voting fo those 


aspects of Government policy which they 
found obnoxious, but against the Tory 
alternatives which they considered so much 
worse, 

They are also entitled to claim that as a 
result of thelr seeming passiveness in the 
late Parliament, they are still respected 
figures in the Labour Party, capable of in- 
fluencing the workers, whereas if they had 
gone against the Government, they would 
now be in the wilderness. 

Finally, they are entitled to point out 
that their loyalty to their party is quite 
disinterested, for being pacifists they will 
miss all the plums of office, and remain 
back-benchers to the end. 


If MPs faced a tribunal 


I have given the defence of the pacifist 
Labour MPs at some length, because the 
case against them is so devastating and yet 
so simple. 

It is this. If pacifism means individual 
refusal to participate in or sanction war, 
and sparkles with conscience about war’s 
devilry, then the pacifist is granted very 
little room on the issue of war in which to 
compromise. 

For example, there is a great gulf be- 
tween the No-Conscripstion Fellowship 
which refused to acknowledge the moral 
validity of conscription, and the pacifist 
Labour MPs who supported she government 
which instituted peace-time conscription. 

There is an even wider gulf between the 
young ‘“conchy ” stammering his objections 
to war before a Tribunal, and the pacifist 
Labour MPs who continued to support their 
government for reasons of loyaity, even 
after it had involved Britain in war in 
Korea. 

The pacifist MPs can, as I have shown, 
defend their behaviour successfully in 
terms’ of political necessities. But could 
they—I except such honourable names as 
those of Emrys Hughes and Victor Yates— 
hope to succeed with such a defence before 
a Tribunal such as the 18-year-old COs have 
to face, which judges individual conscience 
rather than individual necessity or con- 
venience ? 


The high politics of pacifism 


If war is a possibility which the pacifist 
cannot contemplate with approval, and if 
its contemplation must inevitably arouse in 
the pacifist the rising indignation and hor- 
ror of outraged conscience, then the pacifist 
Labour MPs have clearly no case; 
for their indignation and horror over peace- 
time conscription, Korea and rearmament 
did not cohere them into an anti-war group 
even as effective as the tiny ILP group dur- 
ing the Second World War. 

But it may be—I suggest this with some 
diffidence and also scepticism—that the con- 
temporary pacifist is wrong in identifying 
individual refusal to participate in war with 
pacifism itself, which is according to the 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary at least: 

“ The doctrine or belief that it is desir- 
able and possible to settle international 
disputes by peaceful means.” 

Are there the high politics of pacifism, 
far removed from the simplicities of indi- 
vidual resistance to war ? 

Have these validity, proceeding on the 
assumption that pacifists live in a world 
which perhaps for many decades yet will 
not accept their beliefs in entirety ? 

May it be that while some pacifists go to 
the lions, the future will go to those paci- 
fists who learn how to permeate the Nation- 
State, and in the end, combine to destroy it? 


Qe ee eee 


re i es 
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THE CHURCH 
AND WAR* 


ON the question of war between man 
and man she (the Church) cannot 
compromise; for this is in direct con. 
fixt with her law of brotherly love. 
Nor can the Church put this question 
aside as “none of her business ’; and 
create for herself a devotional bomb- 
proof shelter in which to take refuge 
and meditate upon Ged, whilst those 
to whem she is sent violate His laws. 
* Copies of this pamphlet by Evelyn 
Underhill, of which the above is an 
extract, are obtainable from Hous- 
mans Bookshop (Peace News, Ltd.), 
3? Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 53d. 
post free. It ig published by the 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, 59 
Kennington Park Road, S.E.11. 


Sr 


catastrophe which is leaving the country 
bled white, depopulated, dying of hunger, 
terrorised, annihilated, ruined... 

“The drama of suffering and of blood has 
been written in the ashes with corpses of 
women, old men and children... The towns 
and the villages have been reduced to dust, 
burying their shelterless populations. The 
famine-stricken ‘horde of vefugees has been. 
machine-gunned on tracks and roads, and on 
the calvary of Suwon tanks returned and 
crushed the corpses mown down by thou- 
sands. But this pitiless and ferocious war 
had still more demands. 

“Now it is necessary to pursue, incen- 
diary torches in hand, from ruin to ruin, the 
obstinate survivors, those who had miracu- 
lously escaped the massacre. Along a hun- 
dred miles of the front Korea was aflame, 
village after village, house by house. The 
order is not to be disobeyed. It is inspired 
by military necessity, it follows a technique 
begun by the hordes of Attila, brought to 
perfection since by the Prussians and by the 
Russians, a strategy which goes by the 
namie of the scorched earth policy. 

“No treaty of peace will ever efface the 
eyes of agony of these tortured creatures 
who lie down in the snow in order to die 
without speech, For this look of pathetic 
grandeur is the same that the sacrificial 
beast turns towards his executioner. 

“Leaning over these stiffened corpses, I 
have seen this look, more poignant than a 
look of hatred, in all those dead eyes in 
which still showed a frozen soul, those dead 
eyes which had stayed open to'stare as those 
that had killed them passed by. And those 
were only the final lights of an infinite suf- 
fering. 

“It is necessary to have seen these heroic 
mothers, their babies on their backs, an- 
other child perhaps in each arm, plunge up 


to the waist in the freezing water of a river 
and push forward without faltering in their 
slow wandering which led straight to that 
final fall when death gathered the lot. 

“Or to have seen those tiny children re- 
duced to skeletons begging with joined 
hands for the trifling bit of candy which the 
susceptible warrior tossed to them as if it 
were a bone to a dog. Or those bent old 
men stumbling in the snow, or those who 
were wounded and fugitive, holding their 
discoloured wounds as if they were things 
breakable. Or those haunting survivors 
escaping from villages in flames. 

“And it is necessary to have seen the 
GI’s pass by without noticing these things. 


“So, when one nas seen what this war 
means, one does not know if one should 
pity or curse the men and their doctrines 
which have caused the word Pity to dis- 
appear from the vocabularies of nations.” 


International aid fails 


The Korean War has definitely marked 
as failures tne international organisations 
tor aid, either because of their lack of 
means or by the slowness of their inter- 
vention. 

The only effort to save lives which was 
attempted was in January, 1951, and con- 
sisted in transferring half a million refugees 
to the islands of Koje and Cheju Do. It 
was christened Operation Sanctuary be- 
cause, one day, a representative of that Red 
Cross of which one hears in the West, had 
passed like a Vineent de Paul through the 
midst of the lepers, and had said: 

“We have found a shelter for you, but 
do not believe in a miracle. There you 
will still be cold, you will still be hungry, 
you will not be able to come and go as 
you please, you will stay there till the 
storm has passed, but there we offer you 
‘a haven of rest... .” 

_ And the unfortunates stood up with an 
immense hope. It was not a question of 
choosing between slavery and liberty, they 
were offered life, they chose life. 

“Qperation Sanctuary ”"—so-called since 
these havens of grace, being theoretically 
independent of the war, would constitute, 
far from the extermination zones, a sort of 
National Park where the Korean peoples 
might be able, with a little luck, to go on 
living in meace. 

Having participated in this “ operation” 
on board the United States transport 
“Montague,” I give up the attempt to 
describe it, but one can sum it up in three 
sentences. The transport emptied on to 
the stony beach of that isle of desolation 
the 3,257 survivors which it had carried. 
for one night, packed on its decks. Then 
it raised anchor to return to Pusan to fetch 
another cargo. When tthe island, over- 
loaded with the wreckage of humanity, was 
so full that one wondered ‘why it did not 
sink, the transportation was stopped, the 
Operation Sanctuary was complete... . 

And that, Mr. Smith, is what Europe can 
expect and hope for as a result of American 
intervention in its affairs: precipitate 
evacuation,.to Iceland or to the Azores, of 
the survivors of those “strategic”? bomb- 
ings which General Bradley promised us in 
his speech in London on Aug. 3, 1951. 
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BIG FoR MEETING 
AT NOTTINGHAM 


We must insist 


on negotiations 
—CANON COLLINS 


P.N, Correspondent 


A= audience of nearly 400 people, 
gathered on Tuesday of last 
week at Nottingham Queen’s Hall at 
the biggest post-war meeting or- 
ganised by the South Notts Area of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
was told by Canon John Collins, of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral: 


“We must endeavour to the maximum 
of our power to see to it that there is 
meeting—real human meeting—between 
as many as possible this side of the Iron 
Curtain and those on the other side. And 
when it comes to political issues of an 
imternational nature we must insist that 
negotiation in human terms is the way to 
resolve our problems.” 


Canon Collins was speaking on the same 
platform as Miss Vera Brittain, a sponsor of 
the Peace Pledge Union and former chair- 
man, on “East-West Conflict—Peace or 
War,” at a meeting chaired by the Provost 
of Southwell (the Very Rev. H. C. L. Hey- 
wood). 


“Refuse to be cogs” 


He said Christianity stood for the way of 
love and reconciliation, and the Christian 
Gospel was one of realism. “ Jesus was a 
realist—he didn’t preach a lot of fluffy 
ideals,” he said. 


The real task of the Christian was to 
be a reconciler, in every sphere of life, 
and the way of love was to be personal 
—to refuse to be a machine or a cog, 
and to refuse to allow other people to be 
made cogs, accepting everybody as a 
person, including those encountered in 
the sphere of international} relations. 


The way of love was to understanding— 
understanding people one might not Hke— 
and humility. 


“ By negotiation in human terms I meant 
not wnen tne Foreign Ministers of countries 
go and meet under the rules and customs of 
Foreign Office diplomacy. We have had 
enough of that. We have had endless con- 
ferences of an international nature be- 
tween officials who have got together each 
determined to preserve at all costs his own 
self-interest. 


“They have already decided before they 
meet—-not what they shall confess about 
their own shortcomings, but what they shall 
hide of their own shortcomings and how 
they shall not give way an inch to the other. 
That is the whole basis of present-day in- 
ternational negotiation,” 


We should make the first move 


The way of reconciliation, said Canon 
Collins, was to insist—and if we insisted 
long enough we should succeed—that, at 
least as far as our side was concerned, our 
Foreign Ministers should meet people from 
the other side of the Iron Curtain not in 
pride, but in humility, and as far as pos- 
sible in the sort of way that encouraged 
trust and personal relationships. We 
should not wait for the other side to make 
the first move. 


An understanding of Communism was 
also demanded of the Christian reconciler, 
One of the most unpleasant incidents in 
modern history was the fear everyone 
had of being called a “ fellow-traveller ”’ 
if they did the right thing. 


“Christ was a ‘fellow-traveller’ with 
harlots, so why should not we be ‘ fellow- 
travellers’ with Communists ? 


“Don’t misunderstand me. Personally, I 
loathe Communism, and I don’t believe it is 
possible—théugh it is possible for people to 
be mistaken—for a Christian to be a 
Marxist Communist. Nor do I have any- 
thing but loathing and regret for the 
methods employed by the Communist re- 
gimes to deal with those with whom they 
disagree. But having said all that, it is 
still the way of love to understand and sym- 
pathise with the other man’s point-of-view. 


“Why is it that good, honest, idealistic 
people become Communists ? Let us try to 
understand why they do, and let us also try 
ta make friends with the people with whom 
we disagree—even Communists.” 


Miss Vera Brittain declared that the 
human and spiritual qualities which united 
the men and women of different nations 
were far deeper than the political differ- 
ences which divided them. 


Mentioning that she herself had been 
called, ‘“ Fascist, and Communist,” Vera 
Brittain said: “I don’t like labels. They 
stop people from thinking. They are the 
kind of screen behind which people shelter 
from their responsibilities. Responsibility 
is something which belongs to every one of 
us who live in what Mr. Churchill has 
called ‘this terrible 20th century.’ ” 


“The pacifist is the spearhead of the 
Christian conscience which once abolished 
slavery and could also abolish war,” con- 
eluded Miss Brittain. 


Peace with China Meeting 


CHIANG’S FORCES IN BURMA 


~ Who would be aggressor if China attacked? 


AST week we reported briefly the speeches by Viscount Stansgate, 
James Cameron and the Rt. Hon. Kenneth Younger, MP, at the 

big meeting held in London on March 4 by the Peace with China Council. 
Here are quotations from other speeches made at the same meeting, which passed 


a resolution calling on the British Government to give a lead to hasten the conclusion 
of an armistice in Korea, and declaring that this must be followed by a political 


settlement. 


What do we think we are doing? 


“There are two things that the people 
of SE Asia know about the United Nation,” 
Ritchie Calder, Science Editor of the News 
Chronicle, told the meeting. They have 
heard of the Atlantic Charter—I had not 
the heart to tell them that it was now the 
Atlantic Pact—and they have heard of tthe 
Atomic Bomb that was dropped by white 
men on the coloured people of Asia. 


Ritchie Calder explained that he had 
just returned from a United Nations Com- 
mission to S.E. Asia; a commission which 
had the “positive, constructive and dis- 
interested motive” of helping SE Asia to 
help herself. We are trying to “buy off” 
the dropping of that bomb by now going in 
as an act of redemption.” 


He had been associated with the Peace 
with China Council from its outset for 
three reasons: (1) althought he felt that 
in accordance with its charter the inter- 
vention of the UN was justified he had 
serious misgivings lest the policy being pur- 
sued there might lead to an all-out war 
with China; (2) he felt that it was “ ab- 
surd, illogical and hypocritical” to refuse 
the Peking Government a seat on the 
Security Council and at the same time to 
expect China to conform to the rules of the 
United Nations, and (3) he was deeply con- 
cerned about the effect that the behaviour 
of the United Nations forces, and the hap- 
penings in Korea, would have on the 
peoples of Asia, 


For though the people of SE Asia were 
not Communist, they were trying to do in 
their own way what the Communists had 
done. They had seen the changes taking 
place in China: Chiang Kai-shek and his 
regime were discredited. Yet the remnants 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s forces and arms in 
Burma were being re-inforced: help was 
going there. The peoples of SE Asia were 
judging the West by what the West were 
pretending not to do. 


“For if there is any upheaval in the 
East, the people of S-E Asia would not go 
West,” he said, “they do not want to go 
the other way, but they will not go West. 
I have been there and I know what they 
think. If in our desire to contain Com- 
munism we antagonise the peoples of SE 
Asia, what do we think we are doing ?” 


A lesson from France 


Kingsley Martin (Editor of the New 
Statesman) commenced his speech with a 
reference to France which he hoped would 
not seem irrelevant. 


The Viet Nam war was costing France 
one million dollars a day; and has cost her 
a total of 1,200 million dollars; 1,000 offi- 
cers and 30,U00 other ranks had been killed; 
50 per cent. of the officers of France were 
not available for service in Europe. In 
spite of her balanced economy, and her 
ability to feed herself, France had lost her 
colony; had lost her independence in 
Europe; she was unlikely to torm a stable 
government and was in danger of losing 
her democracy as well. 


But for the wisdom of Mr. Attlee and the 
British government in India who could 
doubt that we ourselves would also have 
been involved in a bloody and discredited 
war. And if that were the cost of a small 
war to a small country, how much more 
costly would be a large scale war against 
Communism ? 


Yet Mr. Dulles has said that “the United 
States must let all the Far East know that 
it would not stand idly by while any part of 
the world remained under the rule of either 
communist or tasecist dictatorship.” No 
one believed that the GIs alone could con- 
tain Communism. There was an old-time 
jingle which had been paraphrased: 


“We don’t want to fight, but by jingo 
if we do, 

We won’t go ourselves, but we’ll send 
the mild Hindu.” 


Those who believed in this doctrine had 
to look around for likely allies, to Europe, 
to Germany, and to Japan. Yet how did 
they know that Germany and Japan would 
be 100 per cent. loyal to America ? 


It was now 18 months since the Peace 
with China Council had been formed to 
curb the bellicose policy of MacArthur. He 
did not think that it had wholly failed. 
They had protested against the spreading 
of the war to China, they had protested 
against the American support of Chiang 
Kai-shek, and they had advocated the re- 
cognition of Peking China. Due, they be- 
lieved to Mr. Attlee’s visit to Ameriea, 


KENNETH YOUNGER, MP 


Owing to a printer’s error the following 
words now printed in italics were omitted 
from the closing passage of Kenneth 
Younger’s speech in Peace News last week. 


“Tt was however necessary to convince 
the adversary that following a truce they 
would get a discussion and settlement of 
what they believed to be their grievances...” 


MacArthur had been recalled. Truman had 
seen that he was advocating a policy of 
spreading the war which the Allies would 
not follow, and had admitted that the 
United States could not follow it alone. 


_But once again there was great danger. 
Since Mr. Churchill’s visit to the United 
States all Americans believed that we were 
now committed to all-out war with China. 
We must see that we were not pushed into 
such a war. Ritchie Calder had told us that 
the Kuomintang troops were strong in 
Burma, and were increasing. If China 
crossed to Burma in order to get rid of the 
Nationalist troops, would she be regarded 
as an aggressor ? 


If we sincerely wanted the Peace Talks 
to succeed, we must say now that a military 
truce would be followed without delay by a 
political settlement, that China would have 
a chance to state her case by being admitted 
to the Security Council, and that we recog- 
nised the justice of China’s claim to For- 
mosa. Asylum might have to be found for 
Chiang Kai-shek and his followers, but this 
should cause no difficulty. 


If we did not do this we should face all 
the horrors of war described by James 
Cameron, and the East—all Asia and most 
of Africa would believe that the Com- 
munists were their benefactors and hbera- 
tors. 


The one safeguard against such a war 
was the revolt taking place everywhere 
against the idea that a few white people 
should lead the rest of the world. This 
meeting was a part of that revolt, 


Mrs. Barbara Castle, MP, said that we in 
the West had our part to play in regard to 
the clash of ideologies. Our task was two- 
fold: we should support every obligation 
placed upon us by the United Nations to re- 
sist aggression, and (2) we must be care- 
ful to see that in resisting aggression we 
did not drift into the policy of resisting 
social change and making war on the revo- 
lutianary movement which must find ex- 
pression in all the undeveloped countries of 
the world. 

This meeting was an expression of the 
growing concern that was being felt that 
in the Far East our Allies were failing to 
make this distinction. We must put the 
war issue back where it had a chance to be 
discussed, back into the United Nations 
where the voices of Burma and India could 
be heard. 


Belgian mineowners 
refuse to employ CO 
BUT UNIONS. WANT HIM 


oJ EAN VAN LIERDE, 26-year-old secre- 

_tary of the Belgian section of the War 
Resisters’ International, who recently com- 
pleted his second sentence of imprisonment 
tor refusing military service, has now been 
offered alternative service. A letter from 
the military authorities to his solicitor 
states that they will consider his military 
obligations as fulfilled if he takes under- 
ground work in a coal-mine, and remains 
there until the end of the year in which he 
reaches the age of 28. 

_This is a new departure, since the Bel- 
gian law at present makes no provision for 
COs and the only form of alternative ser- 
vice that has previously been offered to them 
is as civillan workers in military camps. 

Jean van Lierde is willing to accept mine 
work provisionally, in order to create a 
precedent, but says that he will have to 
leave, as a gesture of solidarity with his 
comrades in prison, if the Bill which is now 
being drafted to provide for conscientious 
objection does not soon materialise. 

For the time being, however, he cannot 
carry out his intention because the coal- 
owners have refused to accept his services- 
Both wings of the trade union movement 
are backing-up Jean van Lierde, and aré 
preparing to go into action on his behalf. 

“Jean Prolo,” the Belgian Socialist 
journal in commenting on the matter 
remarks that numbers of those who 
had been convicted of “collaboration” 
during the war have been accepted for work 
in the mines, and that in addition to this 
their treatment in pwison has been better 
than that accorded to conscientious objec- 
tors. 


Briefly eee 


The Danish Broadcasting Corporatio 
agreed over a year ago ito broadeast 2 
discussion on the military problem bet- 
ween Svend Haugaard, Chairman of the 
Danish section of the War Resisters’ 
International, and H. C. Hansen, former 
Finance Minister. It was postpon 
many times, but finally put in the pro- 
gramme last Saturday. Each speaker 
was allowed six minutes for an opening 
statement, and there followed a free 
discussion. The allotted time for the 
discussion was 35 minutes. 


A Peace Exhibition is being organised in 
Oslo on 22 and 23 March. Evidence wil 
be shown of the amazing amount of work 
that is being done for peace, whether by 
movements, groups or isolated indive® 
duals. The aim is to facilitate contacts 
between friends of peace everywhere 
and to set up a joint office for the 
development of technical co-operatiod 
between the 13 peace organisations in 
Norway. 


Ex-RAF apprentice at tribunal— 


NO NEED FOR ARMED FORCES 


By MARY WILLIS 


ie FEEL that is is wrong to kill, 

and that we were meant to con- 
struct and not to destroy,” said 
Robert Waters, of London, W.14, at 
the London Appellate Tribunal on 
Monday. 


“What is the use of building a mansion 
that is a pleasure to look upon, and then 
man comes along and knocks it down? I 
believe that evil can only be overcome by 
good. We can never get anywhere by hit- 
ting back people who hit us.” 


Waters said that when he left school he 
joined the RAF as an apprentice, because 
he was very keen on flying and engineering, 
and that was the only way he could get a 
training. He only stayed there nine 
months, however, because he realised that 
if he stayed there he would be used as a 
means of killing other people. He now felt 
that his vocation lay in some form of social 
service. 


“Would you not like to give service to 
the community in Her Majesty’s army?” 
asked a member of the tribunal. 


“No, because I feel that that is not a 
service that is for the good of the com- 
munity,” replied the applicant. “ I honestly 
believe that there is no need of armies to 
settle differences between nations.” 


He was granted exemption on condition 
of doing land, forestry or hospital work. 


You can’t talk peace while armed 


Derek Barnes of Brighton, who lost his 
father, mother and sister in an air raid, 
said “1 believe that until we get complete 
disarmament in this country, until we set 
the example that we are a peaceful nation, 
we shall never be able to negotiate peace.” 


His uncle and guardian, Mr. A. E. 


Barnes, said: 


“Ever since he was 14 or 15 he has con- 
stantly spoken to me about his views. 


“His main theme has always been that 
you cannot talk peace with a revolver in 
your hand. I do think that the bombing of 
his home has played some part in influenc- 
ing him, but that is not the only thing.” 


He was granted conditional exemption. 


Roger Ogley, a member of the FAU 
International Service, who was appealing 
against non-combatant service in the forces» 
said that he was not an absolute pacifist- 
He felt that we were right to go to war 
against Hitler, but it would not be right 
to fight Stalin, firstly because another war, 
with all the weapons we now had available, 
would mean the extinction of humanity, and 
secondly because he believed that there was 
a principle of good in Communism. The 
more one opposed Communism with vio- 
lence, the more the good was drained out of 
the system, and the more it turned to poli- 
tical oppression. 


After the local tribunal, said Ogley, he 
had reconsidered his whole position, an 
come to the conclusion that since the ani- 
mating purpose behind all the organisation 
of Her Majesty’s forces was either to main- 
tain a force as a threat against other 
nations, or the actual use of that force 12 
war, it would be just as wrong for him to 
accept non-combatant as combatant daties- 


His appeal was dismissed. 
Army discipline “ degrading ” 


David Backholer, of Blandford, Dorset, 2 
general labourer in a brewery, said that he 
had been unable to appear at the local 
Tribunal at Bristol because it would havé@ 
meant losing his job. 


He had sent a statement in which he said 
“The discipline that exists in the British 
Army is an insult and a degradation to any 
self-respecting man.” He also told thé 
Appellate Tribunal that he thought waf 
wes a erlme against humanity. 

Questioned about his criticism of army 
discipline, Backholer said that he had 
worked as a builder in two army camps, an 
had “seen a few things.” He objected t? 
the authority given to officers and NCOs. 


“Have you no objection to working 0? 
camps for the army ?” he was asked. 

“No,” he replied, “they were building 
married quarters for soldiers. JI should 
imagine soldiers need somewhere to live. 

The tribunal said they saw no reason t? 
vary the decision of the local tribuna» 
which had removed his name from the reg 
ster of conscientious objectors. 
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Basis of an objection 
PEACE NEWS of Feb. 29 contains a 
necessarily short review of some of the 
cases before the Fulham tribunal on Feb. 
£2, and [ should not trouble you with any in- 
Accuracy in such a report unless T felt it of 
fundamental importance. 
_It was, however, reported that my objec- 
tion “ rested on the argument that man was 
Rnite in both perception and comprehen- 
Sion and therefore had no right to tke 
life”? As you will see from the enclosed 
Copy of the statement submitted to the tri- 
banal, this was the position when I was 17. 
That is not to say that [ feel the argu- 
Ment no longer valid; [am more than ever 
Convinced of man’s inability to see or un- 
derstand more than “in part’? and that in 


A Reliable Printing Service 


HEADLEY BROTHERS 


The Invicta Press ASHFORD Kent 

London Office: 109 Kingsway WC2 
= : = | 
TRENOUNCE WARAND !/ WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge, signed by each member, Is’ 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St, WC! 


preaking at a mission meeting one night, 
% y Slessor did not flinch as the leader oj 
> gang of roughs swung a weight nearer 
‘nd nearer to her head. “She's game 
°"us,” the man finally cried, and he and his 
| ay attended her meeting. 
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Thursday, March 20 


Ne 


the absence of complete knowledge of an 
absolute standard by which to judge he has 
no right to take life. But the important 
point is that whilst my objection rested 
mainly on this logical basis, when it was 
put to the personal test of being weighed 
against the inevitableness as I saw it, of 
increasing the distress and worry of an 
alrendy sorely tried and overburdened 
parent, it in fact feil down. 

It was, then, only when a far deeper 
spiritual experience arose within that that 
conviction which outweighs all conse- 
quences was established and the way opened 
for my objection to be registered and main- 
tained. 

You will understand from this that the 
report missed the crucial point of my ob- 
jection in favour of a true but by itself in- 
ndequate argument. My reason for writ- 
ing is not that I feel my personal ease has 
been misrepresented but rather that what 
I am convinced is the more important truth, 
| from every angie, has been omitted for an 
largument which though in itself sound 
Jucks that spiritual awareness which when 


experienced cannot be denied. 
BRYAN REED 
52 Bishopsthorpe Road, 
London, S.E.26. 


Whose bomb ? 
IN your issue of March 7 under “Britain's 
Atom Bomb,” you quote Mr. Churchill: 


until I took office 


“T was not aware, I. 
| that not only had the Socialist Govern- 
| ment made the atom bomb as a mat- 


VICTORIES WITHOUT VIOLENCE 


At the age of 28 she went as a missionary 
to Calabar, and walked through the forest 
with a Scotchmgn, and four black children 
whom she had adopted, to settle among the 
fierce tribe of Okoyong. 


LATEST TIME 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


morning before publication. 


ter of research, but they have created at 
the expense of many scores of millions of 
pounds the important plant necessary for | 
its regular production.” 

As far baek as July 4, 1947, the Rev. | 
Albert Belden, made a public statement | 
part of which I quote: 

“Tor, make no mistake, we are spending } 
with the utmost secrecy possible—an un- 
known but vast sum on preparing super- 
atom bombs. 

“We are experimenting with the split 
hydrogen atom, which is only 15,000 times 
more deadly than the Hiroshima bomb.” 

I have a reprint before me, as I write. 
I distributed 100, and wrote personally to 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
enclosing a copy in each. 

CHARLES D. BEARD 
llazel Lodge, 

Newick, Sussex. 


Links with Germany 


you may perhaps find room to publish 
the fact that the editors and writers 
for progressive papers in Germany are un- 
able to obtain any information about peace 
movements “except through chance copies 
of Peace News ”—Any journalist willing to 
correspond with these people giving them 
the copy they require will be able to further 
our common task. My name and address 
has been picked out in Germany as a pos- 
sible link—which function I will carry out 
as far as I can with your assistance. 
NORA JOHNS 
2 Mavins Road, Farnham Surrey. 


She soon gained the trust of the neople, 
y F 


March 1, 1952, PEACE NEWS—5 
CCLLIER’S ANSWERED 


20,000 PN next week ! 


4 NOTORIOUS number of Collier's 
- Magazine achieved world publicity for 
a_ “Preview of the War We Do Not 
Want.” Peace News answers that “It 
is a war you need not have.” 


' An outstanding issue to be published next 


week will get to the root causes and the 
eure of the growing tensions between the 
backward countries and their exploiters. 


'In a jetter to our voluntary distributors, 


the Editor writes: 


“Tt should be a specially suitable issue 
for introduction to all types of organised 
bodies: Trade Union branches, Church 
groups, Co-op Guilds, local political or- 
ganisations and study groups... 

“Can we look to your help in using 
this issue as a means of extending the 
circulation of Peace News? ” 

We want to print 20.000 copies next week. 
How many dozen will you order (2s. 6d. 
doz., post free, if for free d‘stribution)? 
If you cannot undertake distribution, 
how about a postal order to help pay for 
the thousand or more copies which wil! 
be sent out from this office to the news- 
papers and officials (such as the superin- 
tendent of a leper settlement) in the 
British colonies and under-developed. 
areas of the world? 

Give a vigorous pacifist answer to the fear- 
ridden defeatism of the “popular” press. 
Order your extra copies today. 

H.F.M. 


Circulation. last week: 12,200 


Mary Slessor of Calabar 


Learning of an inuninent tribal war, she 


and when one of the chiefs was determined went to plead with the peopte to make peace. 


io take the poison ordeal, to prove the 


She was ignored until an old man whom she 


falsity of a rumour that he had killed his had once cured admitted wounding the 


nephew, she persuaded him not to do so. 


enemy chiej, and begged her to intervene. 


After a long talk a settlement was reached. 
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to a Bevanite plot was sheer nonsense. | 
I would have voted the same way if 
the Bevanites had taken a different line. 

The Bevanites are not pacifists, and the 
pacifists are not Bevanites. 

We are however both opposed to the 
Rearmament Programme which was begun 
by the Labour Government and is being 
carried out and extended by the Churchill 
Government. 


GUNS OR STATESMANSHIP 


Aneurin Bevan and I are good friends 
and we have frequently argued the pros 
and cons of pacifism, but he still declares 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Quaker World Conference 
at Oxford 


NINE hundred representatives of the 
world’s 180,000 Quakers will meet at 
Oxford on July 28 for a nine-day Friends 
World Conference, the first for 15 years. 


This is the Tercentenary year of the foun- 
dation of the Society of Friends by George 
Fox. 

More than half of the representatives will 
come from the United States, and some 300 
more from Great Britain and Ireland. 
Among the remainder (about 100) there 
will be representatives from many other 
countries where there are smaller Quaker 
groups, including Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, India, Italy, Japan, Leba- 
non, Jordan, Madagascar, Mexico, Norway, 
Sweden, South Africa and Switzerland. 


PEACE NETWORK 


PEACE-BUILDERS, who are working to 

build up a network of ‘ open doors ” all 
over the world, where those who are in- 
terested in practical peace-building, and 
want to study, can find free hospitality, 
now have well-developed systems in the 
USA, Germany and Britain. Beginnings 
have also been made in many other coun- 
tries. 

Overseas readers are invited to enquire 
about facilities for travel in the British 
Isles. 

To make the network here more complete, 
Peace-Builders need further ‘“ open-doors 
in Scotland, Ireland, Wales and Eastern 
and South-Western England, and such 
offers would be gratefully received. Hosts 
do not undertake to provide hospitality for 
more than two nights at a time, except by 
special invitation. | : 

Further information from W. Esma Bur- 
rough, 135 Foden Road, Birmingham, 22a. | 

* * 2 

A new leaflet issued by the Peace Pledge 
Union quotes the words of the late Alfred 
Salter, MP, “ A bayonet is a weapon with 
a worker at each end,” with an illustra- 
tion showing two workers concealed be- 
neath the uniforms and tin hats_ of 
soldiers. A short paragraph on the back 
of the leaflet brings out the fact that 
though wars are fought between nations, 
the killing and dying is done by ordinary 
men, dressed up in uniform, who have 
no grievance against each other. 

Supplies can be obtained from_6 Ends- 
leigh Street, London, W.C.1. Contribu- 
tions towards the cost will be welcomed. 
* 


4 


* * 


The East Ham Peace Committee has sent 
a resolution to Mr. Eden calling on him 
to reconsider his decision that this coun- 
try should not be officially represented at 
the Economic Conference in Moscow next 
month, and urging the need for expansiun 
of trade with all countries, regardless of 
political differences, as a means of im- 
proving international relationships. 


Queen is told : “We don’t 
want bigger bombs” 


A protest against rearmament recently 
adopted by the Hastings, St. Leonards, | 
and Bexhill Group of the Fellowship of | 
Reconciliation was addressed to Her | 
Majesty the Queen, the Prime Minister, 
and the leaders of the Liberal and Labour 
Parties. 

The resolution said that new and 
bigger military forces and new and 
bigger bombs only intensified the prob- 
lems facing mankind today, and appeals 
to those to whom it was addressed to use 
their influence to bring the spirit of love 
and understanding to bear upon every 
aspect of Britain’s activity in world 
affairs. Copies of the resolution can be 
obtained from 20 West Hill, St. Leonards 
on Sea. : 

* = 


Cheshunt Labour Party recently adopted a 
motion calling on the National Executive 
of the party to repudiate the rearma- | 
ment programme, and to press for the 
resultant financial saving to be used for 
raismg the standard of living in the 
backward areas of the world. “iWe be- 

lieve that the causes of aggression can- | 

not be combated by force of arms,” said 
the motion. 


Wallasey Peace Group, a small fellowship 
of pacifists, distributed 1,100 PRU leaflets 
during 1951, sent free copies of Pearce 
News to selected addresses, and wrote 
letter to Parliamentary candidates and 
to the Prime Minister. 


Published from 3 Blackstock Rd., Lendon, N.4, by 
Peace News Ltd. Printed by The W. F. Clifford | 
Printing Co. Ltd. (T.U.), Lendon, N.16. 


he is in favour of some kind of arms pro- 
gramme though how much he does not 
explain. 

This is the weakness in his case. But 
since he left the government it is clear 
from his speeches that he is being forced 
to do a great deal of thinking on the fun- 
damental issues of arms and war and 
peace. 

For example he told his constituents last 
Sunday: 

“You cannot substitute guns for 
statesmanship. Too many leaders in the 

United States think they have a_ holy 


mission in life to destroy world com- | 


munism 


“T do not believe that ideas can he 
destroyed by weapons. 


“It is the first time in more than fifty 
years of its history that spokesmen of 
British Labour in the House of Commons 
have let it. go on record that we are more 
convinced believers in the efficacy of arms 
than the Tories themselves. 


“British, American and other United 
Nations’ soldiers are being killed in 
Korea as much from the consequences of 
wrong foreign policy as from the attacks 
of the North Koreans themselves.” 


Even I would find it difficult to improve 
on that, 
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Does Russia 
attack the West? 


1954! THE LAST LAP 


... clearly we must see to it, even at considerable sacrific ‘yphysical 
existence is reasonably protected if the a eae ee a 
programme is radically cut, as the Bevanites suggest, it means that Britain 
deliberately renounces physical security in these dangerous times—that she 
literally, bets her life that there will be no war.—Observer, March 9, 1952 


.. from the aggyressor’s perception that he ean count 
Apart from the atomic bomb, Russia could 


Aygressive war results . 
on conquering his victims easily. 
count on that today. 


weapons, 
HE Bevan controversy has had 

the effect of turning a power- 
ful and revealing light upon the 
weakness and _ illogicality of the 
main argument for the rearmament 
programme that was initiated by the 
Labour Government and has always 
received the support of the Conser- 
vative Party. 

It is alleged that the Soviet Union has 


aggressive designs upon the Western 
World; that her huge armies, her airborne 


KENYA AFRICANS URGED TO 
USE NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE 


‘“‘Your weapon is not violence’ —- George Padmore 


“ 


OUNG socialists of my generation always regarded the colonisation 


. of Kenya as_ the classic crime of imperialism,” said Fenner 
Brockway, MP, opening a meeting organised by the Congress of Peoples 
against Imperialism at Conway Hall last week. 


Until 18 months ago he had imagined that 
it was also an historic crime: appropriation 
of 16,000 square miles of the communually- 
owned African lands. But he had now seen 
with his own eyes tribal overcrowding and 
hunger, huts knocked down with military 
buildozers, scenes such as he had not be- 
lieved possible outside a war area. 


It was for this reason that they were 
presenting a petition to Parliament. In 
Kenya they hoped to get one million signa- 
tures, in this country simultaneously 
100,000 signatures. He hoped that Labour 
in opposition would do some new thinking 
about its colonial policy. 


Why did they leave us out? 


Mbiyu Koinange representative of the 
Kenya African Union, said that when the 
white man first entered Africa he asked for 
the friendship and co-operation of the 
African. “‘We want to advance you to 
that type of civilisation which we know to 
be good.” And the African welcomed the 
white-man as a friend. 


But in Kenya in 1950 81,000 women and 
children were working on the European 
farms at a time when the children of Euro- 
peans and Indians were stil] doing their 
compulsory education in the schools. ‘If 
they wanted our co-operation, why did they 
leave us out ?” he asked. 

Amidst loud applause he continued: “ We 
want to use our own soil, our own plant and 
our own crop. We do not ask for money, 
but the opportunity to sweat on our own 
soil for the education we want for our child- 
ren 

They had demanded of Parliament three 
things:; compulsory education, elected re- 
presentatives in the Legislative Council, and 
the removal of the Crown Lands Ordinance. 
But a door had been slammed in their face. 
They wished to co-operate, but if the door 
was locked then Africans would find their 
own way. 


Human Rights 


Leslie Hale recalled that in Kenya there 
had been a large population of Africans, the 
cheapest and most easily manageable labour 
in the world, hence 30,000 white people im- 
posed their will on over 5 million Africans. 

it was only three years since the 

United Nations adopted the Declaration 

of Human Rights. Yet today Michael 

Seott was debarred from entering the 

S, African Union; Australians could go 

to Africa but Africans could not go to 

Australia; two-thirds of the world’s popu- 

lation were suffering from malnutrition; 

and the wealthy nations of the world 

would give tanks for a defensive or ag- 

gressive war, but would not give tractors. 
George Padmore, introduced by the chair- 
man as “the great leader of the African 
peoples,” referred to the failure of the 
Kenya African Union to impress their de- 
mands upon the Colonial Office. ; 

Turning with eloquent gestures to Mbiyu 
Koinange, George Padmore declared: “Do 
not despair at the failure of your mission. 
The experience of other peoples struggling 
against oppression shows that failure may 
be turned into success. 

“You must go back to your people. We 
here assure you of our solidarity with you. 
But the fight is yours. You must organise 
your people. Organise in trade unions, in 
co-operative organisations, in farmers or- 


ganisations. Rouse your people. With or- 
ganisation the power is yours. 
There was a pause and Mr. Padmore 


soid: “I am almost coming to the philoso- 
phical position of pacifism.” 

“Your weapon is not violence,” he de- 
clared. 


“It is non-co-operation. Do not 


forget that it is Africans who provide the 
labour by which the Europeans exist.” 

Ethel Mannin gave a vivid picture of the 
shanty towns known to all coloured people 
and Harold Davies MP spoke of the eco- 
nomic consequences of world poverty and 
warned that unless the fundamental 
equality of all human beings were recog- 
nised, schemes such as the Colombo Plan 
were likely to collapse. 


Women’s Day visas 


RECONSIDER THiS POLICY 
— PPU to Home Office 


' \PORE than 1,500 women attended the 
4" the National Assembly of Women, 
which was held at St. Pancras Town Hall 
last Sunday under the Chairmanship of 
Miss Monica Felton. Women  representa- 
tives from the Russian and Czechoslo- 
vakian Embassies were present. The Home 
Office had refused visas to four. women 
from the Soviet Union who had been in- 
vited to attend and also to other foreign 
visitors. 


Morris had written to the Home Secretary 
in the following terms: 

We write on benhaif of 
Council of the Peace Pledge Union to ex- 
press our grave concern at the decision 
to withhold visas from visitors from other 


countries who wished to attend the 
“National Assembly of Women” called 
by the International Women's Day 
Organisation. 


I must make it quite clear that this 
concern does not arise out of any associa- 
tion with the Communist Party or the 
International Women’s Day Organisation 
or out of any special interest in the 
National Assembly of Women. We have 
absolutely no association with the Com- 
munist Party or IWD or any sympathy 
with their aims and methods. We declined 
an invitation, to send delegates to the 
National Assembly of Women. 

Nevertheless, we are concerned with 
the fundamental principles of democracy 
and with the freedom which we believe 
to be an essential part of democracy. 
Appreciating the freedom of speech 
which we ourselves enjoy, we feel it 
vight to claim the same freedom for 
others, and not least for those with whom 
we disagree. 

We would suggest that to refuse visas 
only defeats the very purpose which pro- 
bably lies behind such action. We be- 
lieve that there is a positive answer to 
the claims of the Communists and to the 
propaganda which is likely to be promi- 
nent at the National Assembly of Women, 
and we believe that wrong propaganda ts 
much better dealt with by answering it 
effectively than by suppressing it. It 
seems to us only to be playing into the 
hands of those who tend to make peace a 
weapon of politieal propaganda, to deny 
them the right of free speech, while it 
robs our criticism of the lack of freedom 

| under totalitarian regimes of significance 
if we resort ourselves to similar methods. 

On previous occasions we have urged 
the then Home Secretary to reconsider 
the policy of refusing visas in such in- 
stances, and we would earnestly press upon 
you the need for a reconsideration of tiis 
whole policy. 


The Assembly passed a resolution p'edg- 
ing those present to work for peace in 
| Korea and Malaya and for lasting peace 
throughout the world. 


| 
i 


SYBIL MORRISON 


-. df the defence 


—Sunday Times, March 9, 1952 


In spite of Soviet pretentions that their atomic energy programme is being 
directed exclusively towards peaceful purposes, this event (atomic bomb test in 

i Bie ae ; - iy _ Ge Fs is $ Me is 
Russia) confirms again that the Soviet Union is contimding to make atomic 


—-President Truman, Oct, 6, L951 


troops, and her atomic weapons are being 
made ready for an attack upon the West at 
some stage or another, the brunt of which 
must fall in the first place upon Great 
Britain. 

If this were true then obviously it can 
be argued, by everyone except pacifists, that 
rearmament to meet this menace is a neces- 
sity, and the appalling risks involved i0 
producing unconsumable goods at a cost of 
thousands of millions of pounds must be 
squarely faced. Factories all over the 
country will be turned over to making arti- 
eles which can never be used unless there i3 
a war, and people should at least undet- 


stand not only why they are taking such 


risks, but what may be the result. 

The contention is that at the moment 
Russia is strong and we are weak, and that 
unless we are overwhelmingly — stronger 
than Russia she will be induced by our 
weakness to attack us; the present rearma- 
ment programme, therefore, is designed to 
give us that overwhelming strength by 
1954. If this is true it is surely not un- 
reasonable to ask why Stalin’ does no 
attack now. 

* 


The answer the Sunday Times gives 15 
that the Western Powers still have the 
extra weight of the atom bomb, but it 
seems to have been forgotten that when it 
suited the USA to lend colour to the idea 
of Russian aggressiveness a lurid picture 
was painted of atomic tests taking place i? 
Russia, and a Russian statement that 
atomic energy was used only for peacefu 
purposes, was roundly denounced as a lie. 

In any case this strangely naive idea that 
Russia will remain quietly a¢quiescen 
within a circle bristling with weapons. 
apparently complacently sitting back an 


waiting for it to close in so strongly that it. 


will be impossible to break out, belongs 
a world of pure fantasy. 

_it would at least seem a rational conclu’ 
sion that as Russia does not attack whet 
the Western Powers have not yet reache 
sufficient strength to prevent it, she may 
have other aims, and does not in fact eithe” 
wish to, or intend to precipitate a worl 
war. But that is not to say that she will 
not madly race with us up to that last JaP 
in 1954 to secure a mythical advantage iP 
military strength. 


On ‘the basis of that reasoning’ it is clea’ 
that our hope for a peaceful solution mus 


On this issue Sybil Morrison and Stuart | lie in making an entirely different approach. 


To suggest that preparation for war is # 
way towards physieal security for the 


the National | People of this island is to be blind to the 


real meaning of so-called defence in a” 
atomic war, and neither Mr. Bevan nor Mr: 
Attlee have come anywhere near the core 
of the matter. 

A reduction of the colossal and ruinous 
armaments scheme is no more an answel 
than is the huge scheme itself. A positive 
promise, not to rearm, but to disarm woul 
be an entirely new approach, and it woul 
also be an explicit and unmistakeable 
statement of our peaceful intention. 
our lives are to be risked then let us at 
least adventure them for peace, and not for 
war. 


— 


The ellaneae Of Reconciliation 
SUMMER CONFERENCE 
Wil be hela at 
St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, 
te ED 
9th to 16th AUGUST 
Subject 
CHRISTIAN PACIFISM, 
AN INTERNATIONAL 


FAITH 


Speakers will include 


JOHN FERGUSON, M.A. 
MISS MAY SMALLEY 
PROF. D. R. GRIFFITHS, M.A. 
(South Wales Baptist College) 
MISS GLADYS JEFFERY, B.Sc. 
(Recently returned from South Africa) 
MISS MURIEL LESTER 
(Returning from a world tour) 
MISS GRETA LANGENSKJOLD 
(From Finland) 

DR. RUTH OECHSLIN. 
(From Germany) 

PROF. NORMAN WHITNEY 

(From the USA) 


Lectures : Discussions : Excursions : Social? 
Anticipated cost £4 15s. 0d. Contributions 
cost according to ability. Children half-pric® 
APPLICATIONS, with booking fee of 53 ' 


The FELLOWSHIP of RECONCILIATION 
38 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.CJ- 
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